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treating even the most moderate efforts of Liberal
reformers as if they were the work of recognised
enemies of the human race, It was well said by a
brilliant writer that it had never been the fortune of
any man to have an opportunity of doing so much
good as Eldon had prevented. The Prime Minister
during a great part of Eldon's time was Lord Liver-
pool, a man whose name will always be remembered
as that of one of the most bitter opponents of con-
stitutional reform, even in those bitter anti-reforming
days. Liverpool seemed to know of only one way by
which a popular demand for reform could be dealt
with, and that was by the passing of new Acts for
the most stringent repression of all popular demon-
stration. He was the author of a famous series of
measures known technically as the " Six Acts," and
by that title well remembered among English readers
of the present day, the six Acts being a series of six
legislative enactments brought in with the special
and avowed purpose of making any manner of
popular demonstration liable to be punished as an
offence against the Crown, the^ constitution, and
society in general. Studying his history and his
character as well as one can at this distance of
time, it seems hard indeed to understand what claim
Lord Liverpool had to be considered a statesman
at all. Some of his colleagues were worthy of such
companionship. Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary,
had once been well known as Mr. Addington, and in
that capacity, through the influence of Pitt, had been
raised to the dignity of Speaker of the House of
Commons. Some humorous person of the time